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THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEST ON THE EISE AND 
FALL OF POLITICAL PARTIES^ 

The chief bases of modern political groupings are differences 
of economic interest or social status. In the United States the 
cause of such differences is to be found in the variation of types 
incident to the westward movement of population. It was the 
development of a group of inland settlements differing in im- 
portant ways from the coast communities which gave rise to the 
first party groupings; and each epoch of our party history is 
associated with changes resulting from the settlement and 
growth of a new western area. The geographical basis of the 
first parties was the strip of territory between the Alleghenies 
and the Atlantic. But within a generation the nation rested its 
outposts on the Mississippi, and this geographical extension re- 
sulted in new problems which necessitated a reshaping of party 
lines. So the federalist and republican organizations disinte- 
grated and gave way to groups which corresponded more near- 
ly with the new order. Each generation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the introduction into our national life, through 
expansion of settlement, of vital new forces and problems, and 
the reorganization of parties was the natural concomitant. The 
whigs and democrats who succeeded federalists and republicans 
could not solve the problems of the fifties. The advance of the 
frontier to the Rio Grande and Pacific raised the fateful slavery 
issue, and against its disrupting force they strove in vain. The 
eve of the civil war saw therefore the destruction of the whig 
organization, the division of the democracy, and the birth of the 
republican party. Again, as the century drew to its close, the 
readjustment of national life due to the occupation of the west- 
ern plains and mountains brought also a virtual re-creation of 
parties, in spite of the retention of the old names. 

The influence of geographical expansion upon parties may be 

1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association in Chicago, April 27, 1917. 
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illustrated by the history of federalism and republicanism. The 
basis of these parties was laid by the social differentiation inci- 
dent to the movement inland from the Atlantic in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Long before the frontier 
reached the AUeghenies, the dominant members of the commu- 
nities first settled had worked out an adjustment between their 
ideals and environment in the form of institutions which they 
desired to perpetuate. Those who undertook the task of set- 
tling the interior, on the other hand, came chiefly from those 
elements of the population which were more or less ill-adjusted 
to the coastal order. A contrasting society thus developed in 
the region between the fall line and the mountains, from the 
Mohawk to the Savannah, and strove for the mastery with the 
social order of the coast. 

This conflict was the prophecy of party cleavage in the first 
days of the new nation. The continuity of these early divisions 
with the parties of the constitutional era can be traced through 
the struggles of the revolution and the disturbances of the "crit- 
ical period." The contest over the framing and adoption of the 
constitution was an episode in the conflict between the coastal 
and interior societies, and the political philosophy and practical 
programs of the leaders of the federalist and republican parties 
respectively were those of the coastal interest on the one hand 
and the agrarian interior on the other. To this statement there 
is one notable exception, for the planters, who represented the 
coastal order of the south, joined hands in national affairs with 
the farmers of the interior under the leadership of Jefferson, 
because both groups opposed measures which advanced the in- 
terests of a class of owners of fluid capital, located chiefly in the 
northern states. This union of planters and farmers made re- 
publicanism favorable to expansion and western development, 
while federalism fell heir to the old antagonism between coast 
and interior. 

The original adjustment of parties to this geographical basis 
was overthrown by the development of the country during the 
first generation under the constitution. In the interval between 
the adoption of the constitution and the presidency of Jackson an 
empire arose beyond the frontier of 1790 which exceeded the 
whole settled region of the former date in both population and 
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area. The inhabitants of the United States according to the 
first census numbered somewhat less than four millions, of which 
by the most liberal estimate, the entire transmontane region con- 
tained not more than two hundred and seventy-five thousand.^ 
This ratio of about one in fifteen was the measure of an almost 
negligible influence in the affairs of the nation. But by 1830 
Kentucky and Tennessee boasted of nearly a million and a half 
inhabitants, the wilderness of western New York had become the 
home of nearly half as many more, and transmontane Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia added a like number to the total 
population of the west. Moreover, into the old northwest, into 
the gulf plains, and even into the acquired territory beyond the 
Mississippi, there had poured a flood of migration which had peo- 
pled these vast spaces with two and a half millions more. Thus 
it came to pass that the west of the Jacksonian era contained 
more than five million inhabitants, exceeding by more than one- 
fourth the population of the entire country at the epoch of the 
first census, while the area settled after 1790 exceeded that oc- 
cupied before by two-thirds.'' As in population and extent, so 

2 This estimate is reached as follows: Kentucky, 73,677; Tennessee, 35,691 
{Thirteenth census of the United States: population, 1: 30); to which must be add- 
ed figures for the population northwest of the Ohio river, and in the western coun- 
ties of some of the old states. The first census did not include the northwest ter- 
ritory in the area of enumeration, but Governor St. Olair estimated the inhabitants 
at 4,000. Century of population growth (Washington: Bureau of the census, 1909), 
54. Jedediah Morse's estimate for 1792 was 7,820 (cited ihid.). In New York, settle- 
ment had not yet passed the lake region, the whole western end of the state being em- 
braced in Ontario county with about 1,000 inhabitants. Twelfth census of the United 
States: population, 1: 32. County maps of the states for 1790 are given in Century of 
population growth, 61-70. The trans-Allegheny portions of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia contributed about 160,000 to the total, — Virginia counties now compos- 
ing West Virginia, 55,873 ; Allegheny, Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Bedford, 
and Huntington counties, Pennsylvania, as bounded in 1790, 84,211; Allegany and 
Washington counties, Maryland, 20,631. As some of the population of counties in- 
cluded was intramontane rather than transmontane, the estimate of the text is gen- 
erous, even without making allowance for Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
which lay beyond the mountains in part, but for which figures are not available. 
These estimates are based on statistics in Thirteenth census of the United States: 
population, and maps in Century of population growth. Timothy Pitkin, Statisti- 
cal vrew of the commerce of the United States of America: including also an ac- 
count of han'ks, manufactures and internal trade and improvements (New Haven, 
1835), 533, says: "In 1790, the whole population of this country . . . was 
only two hundred and thirty-seven thousand and eighty-f our. " 

3 Kentucky, 687,917; Tennessee, 681,904; New York, counties west of Syracuse, 
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in economic importance, the west of 1830 approached the whole 
United States of 1790. The value of the exports of 1790 is 
fairly matched by that of the surplus produce of the west forty 
years later; and the tonnage employed in export trade at the 
former date by that employed on the western waters at the lat- 
ter.* This transformation of the wilderness was only partially 
counterbalanced by the growth of the older region, which shows 
an increase between 1790 and 1830 of about four million souls. 
The change in relative weight is indicated by a sixfold increase 
in the ratio of transmontane population to the total, and a cor- 
responding movement westward of the center of population and 
of economic and political power. New states carved from what 
was wilderness when Washington was inaugurated elected more 
than one-third of the members of the house of representatives 
under Jackson — more than all the South Atlantic states, and 
nearly twice as many as the whole of New England.^ 

Just before Just after 

Apportionment apportionment apportionment 

of 1790 of 1830 of 1830 

New England 29 39 38 

Middle States 29 67 75 

South Atlantic 45 60 60 

West 3* 47 67 

* (Kentucky 2, after 1792; Tennessee 1, after 1796.) 

625,452; Pennsylvania counties west of Bedford, 384,891; Washington and Alle- 
gany counties, Maryland, 35,877; counties now composing West Virginia, 176,924. 
In Georgia, counties created west of the frontier of 1790 contained 281,612 persons 
in 1830. Adding the population of the northwestern, southwestern, and trans-Mis- 
sissippi states and territories, the total for 1830 is 5,172,532. Pitkin's estimate 
(1835) was "between four and five millions." Ibid. In 1790 the settled area 
(territory having at least two inhabitants to the square mile) measured 238,935 
square miles, in 1830, 632,717. Century of population growth, 54. 

* Value of all goods exported from the United States for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1790, $20,205,156. American state papers: commerce and navigation, 
1 : 34. ' ' We hazard nothing in estimating the whole surplus produce of what we 
have called the western country, in 1834, at from $28,000,000 to $30,000,000, being 
about fifty per cent more than the whole exports of the United States in 1790." 
Pitkin, Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, 534 fE. If the gulf 
region and lower Mississippi valley were included in the estimate the total would 
be much larger. The total tonnage, American and foreign, employed in export 
trade in 1789 was 233,983. Ibid., 352. The total tonnage employed on western 
waters in 1834 was about 230,000. Ibid., 536. 

5 Representation in the house, compiled from Thirteenth census: population, 1: 37. 

The relative decline of the old states is shown even more strikingly by the loss 
and gain in the representation of individual states, as the ratio of representation 
rose. Thus Massachusetts, represented by 14 members under the first apportionment, 
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The result of this development of the west was a disturbance 
of the former order. The weight of the commercial, manufac- 
turing, agrarian, and planting interests was altered, and new 
adjustments, new combinations and alliances, were necessitated. 
Politically the results were new issues, new sectional antag- 
onisms and affinities, and finally new party groupings. As the 
development of the west was a prime cause of the disturbance 
of the old adjustment and the source of many of the new issues, 
so its growth in political power made it a leading factor in de- 
termining the new alignment. 

The perpetuation in the federalist party of many of the old 
views and policies of the coastal class foredoomed it to destruc- 
tion through the growth of the west. Into the wilderness be- 
yond the mountains the discontented poured when conditions 
became unsatisfactory in their former homes, just as the pio- 
neers had come to the "old west" east of the mountains. A 
type of society similar to that which first developed at the east- 
ern base of the AUeghenies struck its roots more deeply than 
ever into the soil of the western slopes, and with its wider geo- 
graphical base gained influence at the expense of federalism. 
South of the Ohio federalism was never a force to be seriously 
reckoned with. North of the river, although first on the ground, 
it failed to hold its own as a colonizing force in competition with 
republicanism. Indeed, it proved unable to withstand frontier 
influences long even in those regions where the settlers were al- 
most exclusively of New England stock, as in central and west- 
ern New York. The opening of the cheap lands there drew 
swarms of farmers from Connecticut and Massachusetts, while 
the establishment of new countries attracted young lawyers and 
merchants to the county towns. But the federalism of these 
settlers from New England proved to be conventional rather 
than vital. As always, the appeal of the wilderness was strong- 
est with the younger and less prosperous men, the very class 

rose to 17 under that of 1800, but fell to 1,3 in 1810 and to 12 in 1830. Connecti- 
cut likewise fell from 7 in 1790 to 6 in 1830. On the other hand, states with a 
"west" within their bounds gained: Georgia's increase was from 2 to 9; New 
York's from 10 to 40; Pennsylvania's, from 13 to 28; Virginia's, from 19 to 21. 
After 1830 even New York felt the drain of the newer west and lost representation 
through the higher ratio, its delegation falling to 34, 33, and 31 at successive census 
periods. 
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least steeped in the orthodoxy of their native communities. 
Transplanted from its original environment, federalism of this 
type yielded readily to the strong solvents of the frontier and 
blended with republicanism." 

It was the vote of the new settlements that turned the scale 
against the federalists in 1800. In view of this fact, an acute 
analyst of political forces and tendencies might have read finis 
for federalism in the light of its first defeat. Indeed, some of 
its chief leaders had long perceived the incompatibility of west- 
ern development and the interests represented by federalism. 
In the federal convention of 1787, Gouverneur Morris had de- 
clared: "If the Western people get the power into their hands 
they will ruin the Atlantic interests. . . Provision ought 
therefore to be made to prevent the maritime States from being 
hereafter outvoted by them."^ "In thirty years," Timothy 
Pickering predicted in 1804, "the white population on the West- 
ern waters will equal that of the thirteen States when they de- 
clared themselves independent of Great Britain."* "The peo- 
ple of the East cannot reconcile their habits, views, and inter- 
ests with those of the South and West. " " At the time of this 
prophecy, the acquisition of Louisiana had just added a vast 
new world certain to hold republican views and in time to swell 
the number of republican states. In desperation, the more ex- 
treme members of the minority party contemplated secession 
and the formation of a northern confederacy. But a separation 
could not free them from the rising democracy within New Eng- 
land itself, nor, to meet the enemy within the gates, could they 
turn back to the aristocratic regime of colonial days.^" Nothing, 

'' See Homer C. Hockett, ' ' Federalism and the west, ' ' in Essays in American 
history dedicated to FredericTc Jackson Turner (New York, 1910), 113-135. 

''Records of the federal convention (Farrand ed. — New Haven, 1911), 1:583, 
533, 534. 

8 Letter to Rufus King, March 4. Documents relating to New England feder- 
alism, 1800-1815 (Adams ed. — Boston, 1877), 352. 

^Ihid., 339. 

IOC/. Cabot to Pickering, February 14, 1804: "If no man in New England 
could vote for legislators who was not possessed in his own right of two thousand 
dollars' value in land, [we might] do something better." Ibid,, 346-349. Picker- 
ing was a leader of the Essex Junto, "composed chiefly of hard-headed merchants 
and lawyers of Essex County, where mercantile and maritime interests were even 
stronger than in Boston. Stephen Higginson, George Cabot, and Theophilus Par- 
sons were its earliest leaders ... a few Boston Federalists, such as Fisher 
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indeed, prevented the speedy dissolution which the election of 
1804 portended save the unpopularity of the foreign policy of 
the republicans from 1807 to 1815. The restrictions on com- 
merce and the war which followed fell with crushing weight 
upon the maritime class, driving many of the recent republican 
converts back to the federalist party as the means of voicing 
their protest, and galvanizing the dying party into the sem- 
blance of returning life where there was in fact no enduring 
source of vitality." Even while the issues arising from foreign 
relations were uppermost, the antipathy of federalism for the 
west was strikingly manifested. In all the clamor of disaffected 
New England during the period of foreign controversy there 
sounds the note of dislike and dread of the growing west." 

Ames, Timothy Bigelow, Christopher Gore, and John Lowell, Jr., afterwards be- 
came identified with the group. This Essex Junto, the ultra-conservative and ultra- 
sectional wing of the party, refused all compromise with democracy . . . failed 
entirely to sympathize with the South and West, and, in short, was blind to the 
fact that the world had moved forward since 1775 and 1789." Samuel E. Morison, 
The life and letters of Harrison Gray Otis, federalist, 1765-1848 (Boston, 1913), 
1 : 48. Cf. Anson E. Morse, The federalist party in Massachusetts to the year 1800 
(Princeton, 1909), 17, note. 

Federalist control in the old states was doubtless prolonged by the emigration 
which drained off many who would have been republicans if they had remained. It 
has been estimated that Massachusetts alone lost 180,000 souls between 1800 and 
1810, through the westward movement. Haight, in Milwaukee Sentinel, November 
25, 1900. 

Cabot did not support Pickering 's secession scheme. ' ' I greatly fear that a 
separation would be no remedy, because the source of [the evils] is in the political 
theories of our country and in ourselves. . . We are democratic altogether; and 

I hold democracy, in its natural operation, to be the government of the worst." 
Documents relating to New England federalism (Adams ed.), 346-349. Cf. Ham- 
ilton's advice, ibid., 365. For views of others, see ihid., 144-148, 488-439. 

11 Alden Bradford, History of Massachusetts, for two hundred years: from the 
year 16S0 to 1820 (Boston, 1835), 3: 99, 100; Jabez D. Hammond, History of po- 
litical parties in the state of New Yorlc, from the ratification of the federal con- 
stitution to December, 1840 (Cooperstown, N. Y., 1845), 1:265; Charles H. Am- 
bler, Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 1910), 87, 90, and 
Tliomas Eitchic; a study in Virginia politics (Richmond, 1913), 47, 48, 56, ct 
passim. 

12 See debate in congress on the admission of Louisiana, in Jnnals of congress, 

II congress, 3 session; documents relative to New England's opposition to meas- 
ures of the United States government, 1812-1815, in Niles' weekly register, volumes 2- 
8 (many of these are reprinted in State documents on federal relations: the states and 
the United States [Ames ed. — Philadelphia, 1900-1906], volume 2) ; Documents relat- 
ing to Nerv England federalism (Adams ed.), 382, 390, 391, 405, 418, 425-426, ct 
passim. 
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With the return of peace and the recurrence of general interest 
to questions of domestic development the end came. The west- 
ward movement was resumed with unprecedented volume, and 
a half dozen states entered the union within as many years. 
Such an increment of western power would have destroyed fed- 
eralism had it survived the war, but with the election of 1816 it 
ceased to maintain a national organization. Its aristocratic 
temper and its identification with the moneyed and commercial 
class of the seaboard had unfitted it for expansion into regions 
where society was of the primitive agricultural type, and it had 
been left hopelessly stranded by the movement of the tide to- 
ward the setting sun. 

Triumphant republicanism was now to be destroyed in its 
turn by the forces of a new era. For a decade following the 
war of 1812 the chief element in the settlement of the west was 
supplied by that stock which had pioneered the way into the 
transmontane region a generation before, and which had won 
the early west for republicanism in its race with the federalist 
party. Superficially the expansion of the new period seemed 
to insure the continued power of the victorious party. But be- 
tween 1815 and 1825 the economic development of the west and 
south diverged until the republican name and organization was 
no longer able to hold together the old party elements. 

The clue to the economic history of the west in these years is 
the search for a market for the agricultural surplus. The 
abundance of cheap land was the lure which drew the great 
majority of the newcomers, and while the growth of manufac- 
tures was considerable, it did not keep pace with the expansion 
of agriculture." At no time did the farmer find the local de- 
mand sufficient to consume his produce. Moreover, the disad- 
vantage under which he carried on trade with distant parts, 
even of the United States, was very great. The cost of trans- 
portation reduced the price of all his products and increased 
that of all imports. The disadvantage of the west in such ex- 
change is shown by the estimate that it required four bushels of 

13 ' ' The attraction of the laboring class to the vacant territory ... is the 
great obstacle to the spontaneous establishment of manufactures, and will be over- 
come with most diflBculty wherever land is cheapest, and the ownership of it most 
attainable. ' ' Madison to Clay, April 24, 1824, Works of Henry Clay : comprising his 
life, correspondence and speeches (Colton ed. — New York, 1897), 4: 91. 
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corn to buy at Cincinnati what one bushel would command at 
Philadelphia.^'' Yet the abundance of the fruits of the soil 
seemed to give the power to command the wealth of the world 
if the natural impediments to commerce could but be overcome. 
It is doubtful, therefore, if any single policy so united sentiment 
in the Ohio valley at the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century as the policy of internal improvements. 

The western population contemplated the benefits to be de- 
rived from access to the world's markets by means of canals 
and improved roads with an enthusiasm which was for some 
time undimmed by any doubt of the power and readiness of 
those markets to absorb all the produce it could offer. Under 
stress of poverty and need, moreover, the belief in the sufficien- 
cy of private initiative, which Jefferson had made a part of the 
creed of the early republicans, gave way generally to a demand 
for government action, and even the jealousy for state rights 
yielded to the necessity for federal aid.^^ Then in the early 
twenties came the realization that foreign countries could not 
or would not receive the surplus food products of the western 
farms, and that a home market must be obtained if agriculture 
were not to suffer permanent depression.^" Thus the west 

14 "P. P. Goodwin, ' ' The rise of manufactures in the Miami country, ' ' in Amer- 
ican historical review, 12: 768. 

15 The following, from the Cincinnati Inquisitor Advertiser for October 30, 1821, 
is a typical western comment of the time : ' ' The immense benefit that would arise 
to the nation from an unobstructed navigation of these two immense rivers of the 
Western country, the Ohio and Mississippi, is so palpable to every person acquainted 
with the geography of our country and with the state of the population west of the 
Alleghany mountain, [sic"], that I should suppose the subject worthy of the consid- 
eration of congress. . . [The west] must now look to the enlightened advocates 
of internal improvements in the national legislature for assistance." 

16 Light is cast upon the process by which the western farmer arrived at this 
conclusion by the following extract. ' ' A Farmer ' ' writes to the editor of the 
Western Herald: "Being over the other day at the Squire's and happening to get 
into conversation about the tariff and the support of domestic manufactures, both 
of which I confess I was not disposed to encourage, on the ground that it would 
have a tendency to interrupt our commercial relations with England and would 
perhaps cause them to retaliate on us by throwing obstacles in our way, the squire 
informed me that there was a regulation for some years past, which prevented our 
flour and grain from entering their market. Now Mr. Wilson, I want to make in- 
quiry through the medium of your paper if any such restriction does exist. (I 
think he called it a corn law). . ." If correctly informed by the "squire," the 
"Farmer" declares he will become a supporter of "all such measures as will have 
a tendency to counteract such restrictions, and if we can not obtain a market 
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reached at last the conviction that the growth of agriculture had 
too far exceeded that of manufactures, and that a more equal 
balance should be brought about between them by means of a 
tariff which would encourage manufactures." Under the lead- 
ership of Henry Clay the economic creed which the west had 
arrived at by dint of its experiences was formulated in the so- 
called "American system.'"* It was an adaptation of Adam 
Smith's theory of free trade among nations in which the great 
sections of the union took the place of nations, and the ideal 
world economy was replaced by a theory of national self-suffi- 
ciency based upon the vastness and diversity of resources of 
the different parts; the sections, bound together by improved 
means of communication, were to become reciprocally helpful 
but collectively independent of the rest of the world. 

The reciprocal relations of the farmer and manufacturer 
were sufficiently obvious, but the shipowner and the planter re- 
fused to accept the American system. The reaction of the sea- 

abroad will encourage the system which will afford a market at home. ' ' The editor 
confirms the information given by the "squire" and asks: "Such being the case, 
the question arises, Ought we to receive the products of any nation that will not 
take our products in exchange ? Every farmer can answer this question. ' ' Western 
Herald, April 10, 1824. 

1' " It appears pretty evident that there is already too much land under culti- 
vation, witness the price of its produce. What use can. there be in cultivating land 
when its produce cannot find a market. . . Does it not prove, to a moral certainty, 
that the time is arrived that they [the people of the United States] should turn 
their attention to manufactures. . . Is it not plain . . . that something 
ought to be done to find a market for this redundancy of produce, and to find em- 
ployment for that portion of our population which must eventually be thrown out of 
employment when the agriculturalists relax in their exertions, a relaxation which is 
naturally to be expected when they cannot have their produce taken off their hands? 
Yes, we say, now is the time for the ranks of the manufacturer to increase. Agri- 
culture has been pursued to its acme. The number employed in it is disproportion- 
ate to that of the mechanical branch — and the true interest of the whole commu- 
nity will be promoted by producing an equilibrium between them. . . " Cincinnati 
Inquisitor Advertiser, April 2, 1822. 

18 See speeches on tariff bills of 1820 and 1824, in. Worlcs of Henry Clay (Colton 
ed.), 6: 219-237, 254-294, and letters, such as that to Francis Brooke, ibid., 4: 78 ff. 
Examination of the utterances of the Ohio valley press during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1824 indicates practical unanimity in support of the American system. 
"So far as we have been able to learn the sentiments of the editors of this state, 
we believe, however they may differ on other subjects, that they pretty generally 
agree in this one important point: — that we ought to support that man for the 
Presidency, other things being equal, who will most effectually encourage domestic 
manufactures and internal improvements." Liberty Hall, January 6, 1824. 
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board south towards sectionalism proceeded pari passu with 
the growing nationalism of the western republicans. The cotton 
planter, as the producer of a raw material which could nowhere 
be grown so advantageously as in the rich, cheap lands of the 
gulf plains, enjoyed the control of a monopolist over a com- 
modity for which the demand was increasing. The cotton re- 
gion had but slight interest in the development of the textile 
industry at home, and it would add inconsiderably to a demand 
already ample, while the cost of manufactured goods taken in 
exchange would be enhanced by the tariff, whether imported or 
purchased from the domestic manufacturer. The case of the 
planter was concisely put by John Randolph when he declared : 
"It eventuates in this: whether you, as a planter will consent to 
be taxed, in order to hire another man to go to work in a shoe- 
maker's shop, or to set up a spinning jenny. For my part I will 
not agree to it. . . I will buy where I can get manufactures 
cheapest, I will not agree to lay a duty on the cultivators of the 
soil to encourage exotic manufactures; because, after all, we 
should only get much worse things at a much higher price. ' ' " 

By 1824 the basis of the old party system was gone. The fed- 
eralists, quitting the field in 1816, had left their rivals in undis- 
puted possession. Within a few years thereafter the republican 
party also had been reduced to a name. The two geographical 
sections which shared it were wide apart in their views of na- 
tional policy and in their interpretation of the constitution. 
The decade following the war of 1812 was, in short, a period in 
which both the old parties disintegrated, and their original ele- 
ments, with the addition of those contributed by the new west, 
were poured into the melting pot to emerge in new forms and 
combinations. 

Homer C. Hockett 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 

i» Annals of congress, 14 congress, I session, 687 ff. Cf. anti-tariflf memorials in 
ibid., 18 congress, 1 session, 2 ; appendix, 3075 ff. 



